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than without more ado he bade us a hearty welcome, free from all
suspicion or thought of guile, ordered our luggage to be brought
within the castle precincts, and requested us to step in ourselves
and take a cup of coffee, awaiting his return for further con-
versation after his daily visit of inspection to Feysul's abridged
fleet.

We now stood within the palace, a building ascribed by
tradition to Aboo-Sa'eed-el-Djenabee, or Karmoot, himself,
though I can hardly believe it to be in reality of so ancient a
date, and should rather assign it to the sixth or seventh century
of Islam. This appears from the style of architecture here
employed, much lighter and more elegant than what few relics
we possess of the third century after the Hejirah ; and secondly,
from the great extent and lavish ornament of the edifice, more
accordant with the works of long-established power than with
the first years of a new and revolutionary dynasty, which had
yet everything to acquire and do. Perhaps part of the founda-
tions and the lower storey may be due to the Djeuabee, while
his successors have completed the superstructure.

The outer enclosure is square, and surrounded by the high
walls under which we had lately passed on the outside ; with
lofty corner towers, and a moat towards the land; the front is
defended by the sea. At the south-western angle, the farthest
from the entrance, stands the palace itself. In its present con-
dition, partly thrown down and broken, partly clumsily patched
up in later times, it were hard to make out the precise details of
the original plan. First comes a large portico or arcade, in
the so-called Moresco style, supported on ranges of light columns
three arches in depth, and five, if I remember right, in length,
crowned by cross-vaulting, and stuccoed over with arabesque
ornament, now defaced. Hence admittance is given to what
must have once been a long covered gallery, though it now
shows only the side walls and pillars, with here and there an
abutment jutting out for a broken arch across it. By HUH one
enters an inner court, round which are many apartments in a
tolerable state of preservation ; and on one side is the reception
hall, a long, large, and wide room, with handsome pillars in the
midst, and windows in the Persian style, divided into compart-
ments by little columns; at the further end of the ball is a